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shown that isolated cells or groups of cells can maintain life apart
from the body from which they were taken; that the cells of the
adult are the direct descendants of, and therefore cannot be
fundamentally different from, embryonic cells, the behaviour of
which as percipients is discussed in chapter v; and that they have
the general character of such free-living organisms as the amoeba,
the behaviour of which is discussed in chapter iv.

The propriety of introducing their subjective experience into
the interpretation of the activities of all living organisms is of
course denied by many biologists, and for various reasons. This
question will be discussed in relation to some special problems as
they arise. As a matter of scientific method, however, the justifica-
tion of this mode of procedure must be the same as that of all
scientific concepts; for instance, those of the atomic structure of
matter and energy. These are justified by their success as
explanatory systems, meaning by explanation the formulation of
general principles of which apparently diverse phenomena can be
shown to be special instances.

In all animals which are themselves subjects, one problem of
their unity is therefore the problem of how a multiplicity of subjects
can combine to make a subject of a higher order which both
transcends and includes them. Indeed if, as we must conclude,3
the component subjects precede in embryonic development the
subject which is the organism as a whole, that subject not only
includes the component subjects but is, in a sense to be discussed,
generated out of them, in a manner analogous to the generation of
a molecule by combination of previously separate atoms.

Although all multicellular organisms are nexus of subjects, not
every such organism, taken as a whole, can be held to have the
special form of unity of being itself a subject of higher order.
Observation of their behaviour does not support the idea that a
tree or a sponge behaves as a whole as a percipient subject. The
unity of such organisms depends on a continuity of substance (or
partial continuity through semi-permeable membranes) which
carries a 'biological field' (chapter n). The unifying action of the
field is to be conceived as producing a community of action of the
cells or other living parts which collectively constitute the carrier
of the field and which respond to the conditions provided by the
field. Biological fields are, of course, also present in organisms
which have the higher grade of unity of a subject. This will be

3.   For reasons given in chapters n and v.